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Basic to Its mote thnn 58 yi^^rn work with cMldrw, Bankstreet 
b€lleveH that children grow and funetLon aa a total ^elng, with the 
eiaotlonal^ aoeial^ phyaical and Intellectual dimensi ms interacting with 
each other and with the human and physical envlronw ts which surround 
them« Bankstreet views learning as part of the mat^ cation process which 
depends on constant^ sensitive^ reciprocal Interact >n between the cogni- 
tive and affective development* In tne Introductlo of their hook^ 
Sapir and Hit7.burg (1973) state tKe need to relate lowJedf.e about normal 
development to children with learning disorders: 

.^Important concepts about cognitive^ soc vl and emotional 
growth need to be considered « At a confers :c on "The Roots 
of Excellence/* sponsored by the Bankstreet rolL^ne of 
Education, Barbata Blber stated that: 

••***there is a very fundamental relation be ween learning 
and personality development* The two intet et in what we 
speak of as a •circular process** Accordlr to Dr, Blber^ 
mastery of symbol systems (letters, words, umbers) . reason- 
ingt Jiidging^ problem^solvlng^ acquiring an organising 
information and all such intellectual funct :>ns are fed by 
and feed Into varied aspects of the persons tty for related- 
nessy autonomy 9 creativity and integration* The school has 
a special area of influevice for healthy per onality because 
it can contribute to the development of the ego strength* 
How a child is taught affects his image of Imself > which» 
In turn» influences what he will dare and c re to learn* 
The Challenf^e is to provide opportunities t>iat will make 
the most ot this circular growth process toward greater 
learning powers and inner strength 

The child is seen as a growin^^ dynamic be J not in a static state 
and the teaching or intervention process must respo ^ri accordingly as a 



dynamic, changing process. The philosophy of the Clinical Diagnostic 



tMching Model is based on child developnwnt a 1 -interactional principles 
vhlcn »«e» the child as an organism with a constitutional endowment^ 
developing ae It interacts vith all aspects of the eaivlroninent. There 
1« a chaining of aff€ct, cognition and social factoV^ vhlch cannot be 
separated from each other* Diagnosis emerges f rotn xhe process of observ 
Ing, studying and teaching the child. 

Some basic principles of the Clinical Diagnostic Teaching 
Model are: 

1. Commitment that all cnlldren want to learn am do* 
2* That In order to learn there must be ego strength. 

3. That teaching through the *'lsland of health" provides successful 
experiences for the child so that there Is a oh.itnlng of self- 
concept and cognitive skill « 

4. That every person has strengths and weaknesses and a mitural 
compensatory mechanism to overcome the wenknt^^se.^ * 

5* That in order for tiie natural compensatory ntjehanlsm to emerge 
there must be enough ego strength* 

6* A partnership of trust and support must emer^ between the adult 
and child that allows thom to honestly explore the ways he or she 
can best learn. 

7* Development of a program tht^t integrates all learning: within the 
content areas (reading^ writing^ speaking)^ between the content 
and perceptual and thinking processes (decodinsj letters, discov- 
ering words and matching to each other) ^ foc^^^lnp, on strategies 
and **learninR how to learn'* techniques, 

5. Planning of a support syste . that provides Ofportunity for the 
child to function In multiple ways and on manv levels* These 
supports tmist be planned for thc>t school, homeland community* 

This Clinical Dkignostic Teaching Model implies a linking of 

treatment and diagnosis so that the continually emerginj^ patterns of the 

child lead to the refinement and revision of stratifies « It believes 



that profess lonulB working top.ether from many tltsclpHnes can «thare their 
•Xpert lft« and form a common body of knowledge > aktU and a conmunicatlon 
•yateai that can provide better oervlce to children. U has a commitment 
that only a totally Integrated Intervention proRram assists the child to 
becotiie Independent of his handicaps and allows for Kls natural compensa- 
tory mechanlstns to emerge. 

The goal of such a program Is to develop children who can become 
adaptable, coplng» competent people with educational and social skills 
that cn«blo them to learn and function effectively. )c accepts the fact 
that one of the most Important facets of the success of sxich a program is 
the child-teacher Interaction and the necessary attributes the teacher must 
have in order to provide successful experiences for children. She 
obviously must be sensitive and perceptive, must hive fine observational 
and dec ia ion -ma king skills, must allow for the chlld'a nntural exploration 
of ways to succeed, must have knowledge of task annivsls, informi.cion 
processing systems and child development theories. She must also be able 
to provide the back-up support systems (both cognitive nnd emotional) 
that will allow the child to proceed. Last but not lenst, she must be 
able to translate for the child. In simple lanpu?ige, the process the child 
uses that Is n^jccoasful so that tho «»ti:ategtcs that -rork for him can be 
encouraged and tran';lated to other.-? (family, frienda, teachers). 

This Clinical Dtagnogtlc TrnchJng Model represents a coimnitment 
to the Learnlnj' Disabled child thi»t he can and does learnj that he has 
his own strengths and comnen??ntory mechanism; that tiiese compensatory 
mechanisms can be encouraged to emerge through a support system of teachers. 
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resource persons » parents and peers; that thos** SMpp?>rt persons must be 
conmltted to the view of the child us a competent person. Then, and only 
th«n, wtU cognitive strategies ana technl<|UQs Hecowe transferable and 
integr«&ted into more effective performance. 

Education means learning for Ufe» The curPictilxim for Learning 
Disabled children must provide an organizational stTuctiir« that allows for 
the expression of thoughts and feelings about a larga variety of experiences 
and permits tlie child to discover his own learning processes* The strength 
he galnn will help him to share with his parents ai»d teachers those things 
that he caa do that will help him learn. The planned educational inter- 
vention uses a diagnostic teaching paradigm with continual dlaRnostic 
refinem«snt and/or modification of the teaching strate^^ics, and ongoing 
communicat ion ana consultation with teachers and p,nvents . 

Glaser (1972) has reconancnded a complete shift of emphasis from 
input-oiJtput variables to process related ones. Thvs r^qxiires the integra- 
tion of contemporary theories of child development, le/jmlnp, and human 
perforittJince. The emphasis here is to foster ''learatng-to- learn" skills; 
to recognize that basic strategies can He developedj to design flexible 
Instructional sequences in which the entry point in onp sequence is deter* 
mined by the rnpabllity of the child. It recop.nlzrs thnt i^^lth sufficient 
time and optimal clrcumst^^ncea oil children are capable of learning, 
Underachlevemcnt In no lon^et viewed solely a result of some inadequacy 
within the chlld^ bur may Innt^.u! reflect the inadfqii.icy of the inter- 
active proces.^ between learner characteristics and variables within the 
instructional system. Although attempts may be mad^ to individualize 
importsnt concepts about the chnd*« information processing system. 
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knowUdge of whnt goes Into o fact and the re!«t!on«hip of these to 
the cowmunicatton ayutcin between two persons Is crticial. 

Sapir and Nltaburg (1973) state that chtldreTi ate developing 
organlam constantly changlnj?. Gurri^nt approaches fragment the understand- 
ing and treatment of the child. They do not allow for treatment on all 
leveU •Imiltaueoualy-cognltlvely, einotionally, expet- lentlal ly . The 
tendency la to do visual-perceptual training in one place with one person, 
reading instruction with another, language training >fith a third and 
paycho -therapy detached from the learning envlronineixt with a fourth. 
It is not possible to isolate learning problems from, every other aspects of 
the growing child. What is needed are "child speclallj^ts" who understand 
therapeutic procedures within a framework of diaKnostlc teaching and 
diagnostic counseling (Saplr-WUson 1973). The chlU specialist must 
understand the child's feelings as well as his thinking processes, be abl^e 
to analy:se a coRni^^^va task, determine a child's lenmlng style end relate 
It to the child's personality and temperament. Thia is ,»> nttempt to 
"reintegrate" tlie child and to establish the view that all children, includ- 
ing those In trouble, have normal developing processc*. Children have 
biological strengths and weaknesses which Interact vlth tnelr environment, 
helping or hindering their growth. The child needs to develop emotional 
strength that allows for trust and Mitonomy and permits freedom of play and 
exploration hofore symbolic knowledge Is possible. For those children with 
biologic weaknesses, U is the emotional strength that allow for the com- 
pennatory nechanlsm to function. With the diagnostic-teaching model the 
teacher understands the relt,tio„ahip of educational ^wth and the develop- 
isent of aelf-concept .»s they ch.-^nge and enhance learning. Knowledge, skills 
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And strategies become the core of th« Important lute root ion bet%reen 
the child And teacher. 

For those Individuals or Institutions who stm this diagnostic- 
clinical niodel as a Utopia, It is suggested thnt it is a far simpler 
program to put Into effect than other models. It d»es Involve soine retrain 
ing and reorientation of teaching personnel. This Is best accomplished 
right on the Job by having a resource parson (regardless of discipline 
in which ti'alned) who can encowrag«» support, make Suggestions, be patient 
but perpeverlng, demonstrate and be generally knowl*dgoable, sensitive and 
perceptive to the needs of teachers and children. Obonge 1?» slow and takes 
effort. It Is far easier to follow what someone tells us to do than be a 
keen observer, a taak analyzer, a dec lsion>maker and a curriculum developer 
But given time to iixplore, teachers with the help of supportive resource 
persons will become autonomous, capable and responslbl*' for the individual 
needs of e«ch of their "learning disabled" children. 

At the very least, they should be allowed to develop their own toob 
for studying children. If they uso tests or developmental scales and it 
they can understand that tasks, toRtn or scales ate only as good «» the 
observations they elicit, they will then evolve « scientific method of 
taking hunches (hypotheses). testluR them out. and drawing conclusions to 
•ee if it hrinp.s success. Such type of teacher training dksvelops creative, 
thinking, re«»ponslbl« and accountable personnel who Will be able eventually 
to teach children j^nd take leadership in the training of others. 
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A description of thft Lo^irnlng Lab vill oxplfJn how we make the 
theoretical base o€ our Cllntc^l Touching Olegnosttc Model operational. 



with apeclflc learning dlaablllt les. The basic mode of Intervention is 
a diagnostic teaching method In which diagnosis and teaching are ongoing 

> 

and Inseparable. Integral components o£ this appro«cl» include: 

1. one-to-one tutorial work with the child j 

2. concomitant training of the tutors and leadership staff; 
3% integrated use of an interdisciplinary teani> and; 

4. work with parents and classroom teachers. 

!• The Tutorial work with the children 



Twenty-three children are currently be^ng tutored on a weekly 
basis. Each child works with a Bankstreet College graduate student through- 
out the year. These children were screened and selected as follows: 
Over 1.300 children were observed by project staff In the following ways; ^ 

15 classes, approximately 325 children were observed in P.S, 75 
15 Classes, approximately 525 children were observed in P.S. 84 ' 
2 kindergarten classes, approximately 60 children, were observed ! 
in P.S. 166 

8 classes, approximately 200 children, were observed at Bankstreet 
School for Children 

In addition. 10 children were referred from the Puerto Rlcan Family 
Institute, and 4 children were observed from Blythedale Hospital 
Treatment Center. 

Each of the Uoiaon per»5onnel to the schools spent 2% days a week 

for 3 week?» tn thin procedure looking at all the children In the classes 

they vlsltwd and paying specl?»l attention to children Identified by 

teachers as needing help. Of the 1,300 children, 165 children were 

•elected. Individually seen and carefully observed. Discussions were held 

with these children's teachers and Informal assessment techniques were used. 



The author has 



directed a leArning laboratory for children 
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rorty-»lx children were then selected and matched for research purposes, 

using the criteria specified In the proposal wivH respect 
to problems In acsdenic achtevemant» coRnitlve abilities, perceptxial 
«otor ahllitlea, and individual learning styles. The match*' 

ing was based on the type of learning problem, age ^ personality and 
cognitive style and academic performance. 

Each graduate student with his/her supervisor was given the names 
of 2 or 3 matched pairs (selected in terms of the graduate student's person- 
•llty style ana needs) frow which he/she selected one pair. A coin was 
tossttd to determine with which child ot the pair thfe tutor would work. 
The other child of the pair was used as the control. 

The graduate students continued to work with th« children through 
May^ 19/8, Increasing their contact to two one-hour sessions per wcck^- 
one St 8d' ' -treec College^ and one at the child's scuooK 

Plans for years 2 and 3 are to repeat the twtorif»l design with 
new groups of graduate students. A few graduate, students from this year 
will serve «8 supervisors next year. Some of the children who are being 
served this yanr will continue to bo served next year, although with a 
different tancher-tutor . The rcnwiinlng slots will filled tnroutjh a 
• Im liar screening process impleniented in year 1. However, the 
matched-pair dosipn will nnt he jnltiatcd for new p^vrttclpants (but will 
continue for the namplc retained from yoar 1), and o refined screening 
process — based on m«)dlf icatlons of those used in year l-"Wtll be employed. 
2 ♦ Trs.inltm jPX Alitor sjftM the lead ership s taff 

The training of the tutors ind leadership aff includes: 

10 



%* MmvkiiMvn - 3 hour sessions weekly, inchidlini^t 

1) project staff - lectuivirn, tUficusslon of readliiRS, demonstrations 

2) gueat lecturers 

3) interdisciplinary team annlysla of videos 

b. smfiU group and Individual conf«r<>nces with super v iaors 

1) 6 supervisors working with each of 4 graduate students 

2) weekly individual or small group meetings to analyze videotapes, 
review logs on the child » review progress of child, plan further 
strategies 

c. leadership training for supervisors: 

1) participation as members of the interdisciplinary team 

2) semi -monthly group meetings with the Instructor » coordinator 
and project director to review progress of KT«dtiate students 
and children^ plan next steps for training of tutors and, inter- 
vention for the children, and discussions of leadership roles and 
supervisory processes. 

The seminars, the work with supervisors, and the leadership train- 
ing for supervisors have been In ,>rogress since SeptJ^mb«ir, and will con- 
tinue through May. This design will be repeated in years two and three 
of the project . 

3* The In terdlsclplinarY team 

Tho interdisciplinary team consists of the ^b^-^chet-tutors who work 
with the learning disabled children; their supervisors (one for every 
four graduate students); medical porronnel (a child 5>sychlntrist and a 
pediatr ic neuroloRlst) ; a psycholopjnt, a speech pathologist, a language 
specialist, a snr.inl worker, an early childhood specUaUst and graduate 
faculty membern* 

The group meets weekly In three-hour semlnart to review videotapes 
of tutorial sessions, to discuss chhd character istios and to ref ine the 
diagnostic-treatment procens. These meetings contlTUie throughout the year. 
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Work with parents In the J.earning Lab occurs both Individually 
•nd In groups. P»rent« are Invited to P'trt {clpate In a.p,roup and in 
thi« supportive environment to share their feel tngi«, expectations, past 
failures^ and to become more sensitive to the needs ot the child. Parents 
have also requested sessions on ways to work with th»ir children. 

Parent meetings began in January 1978, and ufe-r^ hold nt two-week 
Intervals for interested parents. In addition, n staff imiwber has been 
assigned as liaison to the coiwmmlty end has been in contact with parents 
individually, as needed, since December. 

Parents have been very open and shared inforw^itlon (medical, 
behavioral and environmental) about their families and children beyond what 
had been known previously. 

Group tseetings at Banks treat with teachers vhma children are parti- 
cipating in the tutorials were held in February, H^rch and April. In 
addition, each school has been assigned a resource pe«-gon from the project 
who has been serving as a liaison and working in the schools on a part-time 

basis (approximately 1/2 day each week) since October. 
• \ ^ 

W The plans for next yenr are lo repeat the design for parents and 
teachers.' Teachers who arc locnted In the school selected for intensive 
work will have more extensive Involvement with Bankctreet staff (see section 
below on Outreach to Public Schools). 



« 
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A. Outreach to Public Sc hoola and Adap tattoty of t^^he Modgl^ 

"To teplicate the model demonstration center In a public 
school(s) through staff developtnent and tne introduction 
of a leadership resource person to serve as a sfaff 
developer and support person to teachers snd children." 

As part of the outreach antl collaboration with public and Independent 
schools, a l<iadershlp resource person from the Project hns been assigned 
to e«ch ot the participating schoola-'P.S. 73, P.S. 84, P.S. 166, the 
Bankstreet School for Children, and the Puerto Riciix Family Institute. 
The liaison person spends approximately 1/2 day per w«ek In the school » 

Each liaison person has established relatlomhips vith teachers, 
facilitating initial screening and selection of chtliren, and providing 
help to teachers on an Informal basis. This work vill continue throughout 
year one and year two. However* In year two, one school will be selected 
for adaptation of the model into that setting. Th»» "liniaon" role will 
be extended to that of staff developer with a comrm^Txsurnte increase in the 
time spent in that school. 

The school selected for "replication" or adapCfltlon of the model 
will be one of the schools currently participating in tne program, with 
selection based on the tollowlnp.: 

- need tot" the services 

» an indication of cooperation and support of the school administration 

- an Indicat ion of support and interest of the teachtnn and other school 
personnel 

• a willingness by the school administrator to allow time for staff 
development tor part Iclpatlnp, teachers 

• a commitment from the school administration to 5hare with the 
Bankstreet Project in providing personnel for ihe program 

Object Wes for adaptation of the model in the school Include: 

a) introduction of the diagnostic teaching model to teachers and other 
school personnel 
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b) reorganisation of the special s<irvices In the j hool so that 
spcelaUsts Berve as support personnel for teac »er9 

c) Introduction of the concept and functions of an interdisciplinary 
team for diagnosing children's educational noecjH, and planning 
educational strategies, and 

d) providing staft development for interested te^jchers by conducting 
bi-weekly seminars and by increasing interact ionn nmrnn the teachers, 
specialists, and Bankatreot lini?«on staff 

The staff development effort will focus on: 
♦ changing attitudes 

- assisting participants in increasing their knowledge and understand* 
Ing of children with specific learning disabilinles 

- assisting participants to develop skills in obaervniion and assess- 
ment, task, analysis, and developing educational strategies for each 
child 

The staff developer from the Bankstreet Pro ect will conduct regula 
bi-weekly aemtnars with the group of participating t'?nchers, meet indivi- 
dually with the participants, work in the claasrooii modeling ways of work- 
ing with children, and serve as a member of the interdlsclplln-Hry team. 
U?e of video tapes of work with children, and cas ^ -^nidY techniques will 
again be a major mode of training. Participants wIk> cnmplcte the program 
may earn 2 graduate credits from Bankstreet College 

Ettorrs will also be made to influence the assignment of children 
with learning disabilities to c 1.as5jrooms of teacher^ who might be the 
best "match" for them. 



8 • The Resjeoxch^ J^.<]'M!'.<^D,"^^^ ». ^ ^. l^X 

I. Accomnl l3hH>«Mits achieved and plnnned--f i rst ynar. 

The accomnj i<?hment9, to dat«, of the research component are described 
below in relation to each of the evaluation objectives identified in the 
original proposal » 
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a. 'To v.3lidate the wdel through the weasuremenc and vet If ic la t ion 
of changes in children served in school achleverient ^ self -concept ^ 
behavior^ nmt Ln terpersomil r^lat looxO . 

Three sources of data will ha used to af^ne??^ the effectiveness of 

the tutorial sessions and the growth in the children ^ervf^d. These are: 

Results from a standardized test battery administered at the beginning 
and end of the tutorial program to children who received tutoring 
and to children who comprise a matched control group, During the 
screening process^ children with similar learning problems of approxi- 
mately the same age were paired. One member of evch pair was 
randomly avSslgned to a graduate student and the other to the control 
group* At present^ the pre-test data has been collected on all 
children In the study and Is currently being org^ani^'^ed ami scored 
for each child* 

* Analysis of change In child behavior as revealed in vldeot;apes of 
tutorial sessions collected toward the beginning and end of the 
Practlcum. To date^ each child receiving tutorial help has been 
videotaped three times • Dimensions for analysis of the tapes are 
currently being determined « 

* Graduate student logs and case summaries on the ^progress of each 
child. Graduate students keep records on each of the tutorial 
sessions and periodically write case sunmaries on the child with 
respecc to the child •s temperamental characteristics, emotional 
developments social behavior^ perceptual -motor dfevelopment, cognition 
and basic skills* This work is currently In progress* In addition^ 
dimensions for a case study guide are currently beinp refined for 
use by the graduate students* 

The content and procedures of the data sonrce^> do>ncrlbed above are 

larg^3ly congruent with plans specified in the proposal* However, some 

shifts have occurred ♦ 

- A matched control group de^^tgn was implemented instead of the stated 
Intention to assess chr^nge in children by compaririK their progress in 
tne program with their performance in the prior two years^ 
This change was made because the matched control group design offers 
greater experimcntnl rigor. Also^ some changes yere made in the 
selection of Instruments for the test battery a5 more information 
emerged regarding the relative merits and psychcwtric properties of 
the various tents available. 
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rollowlng l8 th^ livstnimentftt Ion for the Stand.irdi^.«d Test Battery: 



• self concept 

^ expressive language 

- recept ive language 

- general intelligence 



- perceptual 

- read ing 

* spelling 

- arithmetic 

- teitiperatnental characteristics 
and attentlonal factors 



Draw-^A*^Man * 

Detroit Absurdities 

WISG-^R picture completion 

Detroit Gointnisslons 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

WISG-R Cor WPPSI) vocabulary 

subtest 

WISC-R (or WPPSI) block design 

subtest 

Bender 

Roswell-Ch^ull 
WRAT: reading 
WRAT: spelling 
WRAT: arithmetic 
Conner *S Rating Scale 



- An effort Is being made to identify dimensions Cor analysis of the 
videotapes. We are searching for a system to t\lr0ly%^ both the matching 
procedures and the interaction process of the tutoria l-child relationship* 

With respect to this objective, anticipated activities for the 

remainder of this year and next include: 

collection of the post^test data and analysis ntid report writing of 
the results ♦ 

• coding of the videotapes and analysis and report writing of the 
results % 

- integration of the intormation ftosi the graduate student logs and 
case suimiviries into selected cai&e studies. 

b, *^o clarify^ refine and docutwent the procedure^, techniques and 
Inatrumeats used In screening children with specific learning 
disabilities/* 

A rating* form to identify thf> characteristics of children with learn^ 
, ing problems was developed and used by teachers^ supf^rvlsors> and graduate 
students during the f'creonlnR proc^sn. The outcome of the screening 
procedures used this year are ctirrently being examincMl In relation to 
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alternative procedures »ind a report with recomfw^nriat if>n«j for refinement 
In the BcreenlnR process L'j In proRresF. 

c, •To clarify and refine the nature, the proceos, nnd the role of 
non^hlerarchlcal interdisciplinnry team." 

The meetings of the lnterdl?»clpl Jnary team ar«> ctirrently being audio- 
taped and transcribed. The transcripts will be used as .» basis for a 
descriptive analysis of how the interdisciplinary te&m functions. 
Contrasts will be drawn between th« classical clinic wxJel, ns described 
in the literature and this model to Identify differences between the 
approaches . 

Tl>c project also had as an aim tot 

"Evaluate the effectiveness of this interdtsclj>Unary group in 
relation to the generation of productive intervention tor the 
children." 

Relevant portions of the transcripts of the inrerdlsc ipHnary team 

meetings will also be used as part of the Individ^ial case studies. The 

case atudies will examine the contribution of tne interdisciplinary team 

meetings In the overall work with the child. 

d. "To identify and clarify those factors in the uj.ichlng- learning 
process which are pivotal for successful change In children with 
specific learning disabilities, and particularly those factors 
which are not Identified or tMe;»«?ured in standard diaRnosis or 
achievement tests." 

As in tho case of objective I, the major sources of data will be the 
analysis of videotapes of the lutorisl session and the graduate student logs 
and case suraniirles. As It relates lo thi«» objective tJie videotape analysts 
will be concerned with advilt behivtor variables, learning task variables, 
and inteiactlon variables m well aii clilld behavior variables. The 
delineation of these variables on well ns the collection of videotapes is 
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In progress. Ono strategy which is being used to identify significant 

variables is to ex^^mlne an<t compare videotapes of tutor -child pairs where 

the child made inajor gains and vhere the child's «alTis were minimal. 

e, *^asuretnent of growth of the teacher-tutor graduate students as 
they become more competent, more sensitive and jnore aware of the 
interactive forces," 

Tl^ree sources of data will be used to assess the growth of the 
graduate student a. These are: 

- The videotape analysis mentioned above 

- The logs that the supervisors are keeping on each graduate student » 
and 

- The results of a pre-post test of the graduate student's ability to 
analyze children's personality characteristics and learning problems* 
and to develop education plans for children in relation to each 
child's strengths and needs. These competencies are being assessed 
through an analysis of graduate students' written responses to 
viewing videotapes of three children with distinctly different 
learning problems and behavior characteristics. These videotapes 
were shown and pre-test data collected at the b«ig Inning of the 
Practlcura. Tuis exercise will be repeated at t-he end of the 
Practtcum. The data will be analyzed and reported. Current plans 
alio call for a description of the supervisory process based on 
interviews with supervisors and on the logs thtJit they keep. 
Although these plans and procedures capture the spirit of measuring 
the growth of the graduate tutors, they represent a consioerable 
elaboration of the specifics mentioned in the proposal. 

All of the data discussed above has been colleKited in year 1, although 
some of the analysis and report writing will take place In year 2. 
2 . Research Design for Second and Th ird Year 

Two objectives arc cited In the funded proposal for the Evaluation 
Plan during years two and three of tlie project. 

*• To identify the essential characteristics of competence, tempera- 
mental personality in the Specific Learning Olsabilities teacher 
and requisite child-teacher compatibility. 
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This objective la v«ry immh in line with thft rcjc^K^h plan ot ycat 
oo«, •nd lt8 Implementation will constat of on extension of the data collec 
tion and analysis procedures initiated in year one foi". t hose children who 
continue to be >€rved a second yea r In the ptonram. This sample will 
provide the data for longitudinal case studies. In addition, it will be 
possible to compare the relative inerltn of tutorial strategies used by 
different adults with the aarrie child. The variables identified during the 
pilot studies of year one will be further studied during yenr two^ with the 
alls ot identifying the significant factors. The sources of data for 
this study iticlude* 

pre -post test for graduate students 

- post test only of standardised test battery developed in year one 
for children receiving a second year of tutorlrig 

• gr^iduate student logs of tutorial sessions and d^^sf* summaries 

- supervision logs of meetings with graduate stud^^nt^ 

- videotape analysis of tutorial sessions 

- transcript of interdisciplinary team meetings related to the 
sample children 

* information from teachers ;ind parents about th^ child 

ba To evaluate the pilot replication of the model in one education 
infttJ tut ion ^ 

This object i^/e rel^ite^i to tbo r*^ne/^rch for the program in the public 
school setting. Th^ ob^ectiv^s of the activities in the public school are 
described in the precedtnt» section. 

The research concernr, for this component next yiar will be: 

- To provide a descriptive analysis and assess the impact of the 
reorganisation ot special services through <1) records of the 
contacts between specialists and teachers and specialists and 
children; (2) interview?i with specialists^ teathers and the 
Banks treat liaison. 
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- To assess changes in the knowledge, attitudes and cl,i8sroom prac- 
tices of teachers by ineans of (I) Informal classroom observation 
by the liaison of teacher's curriculum, teaching strategies and 
approach to individualization; (2) interviews with S|>eclaU»ts, 
teachers and the Banketreet liaison and (3) administration of the 
pre-post test to teachers for analyzing vldeotspos of children 
with learning problems. 

During the third year of the Project the reseitrcb design for the 
public school setting will provide a more in-depth -^Sse^sment of the teachers 
who continue to receive staff development training and the Impact tnat tnese 
activities have on children. Where possible, the following data sources 
will be added to tnose already cited: 

' Systentatic classroom observation of classroom practices and patterns 
of teacher-child interaction, to assess change over the course of 
the year. 

- Collection and analysis of videotapes of teachers working indivi- 
dually with children. 

- Analysis and comparison of standardized test sCcros from school 
files of children in classrooms with participrtCinjr «nd non- 
participating teachers. 

Pissemination Acti vities and D evelopment of Blfescminatlon and Tralninc 
Materi als ~ ^ 

"To generate written and multi-media materials to be used tor dissemina- 
tion and training purposes," awd to prepare tnpas and written materials 
demonstrating all of the aspects of the work vxLh the child, teacher, 
and parent for dissemination to other Interested p-irties." 

Videotapes of the one-to-one tutorial sessions with the children have 

been collected on i% repul.ir bnsis since the tutorial sessions began in 

late !<ovember 1977, Half hour segments are vldeotapec> each week for four 

tutor-child patrs. This me.ins that each of the 26 tutor-child pairs is 

videotaped once every six weeks. The training sessions with the classroom 

teachers and the parenrs nre also being videotaped. 
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Plan« are to continue th« videotaping ,is described above to be used, 
not only « training mode but also to accutoulate ca9<» study records of 
different types of special learning dl8abllltl<»s and teaching strategies 
for working with the children. Future plans Include dovelopment of complete 
videotapes to use for training and dlssenlnatton purposes. 

The interdisciplinary team seminars are belni; audtotaped and trans- 
cribed* The tapes and transcripts will then be used to develop descrip- 
tive aaaterlals on the role and function o£ an interdisciplinary team. 

Additional materials tor dissemination will include research studies 
and reports, and project reports. A pamphlet describing the project Is 
currently in preparation. Por the dissemination component, this first year 
of the project is being used to collect the necessary data and Information, 
Plans are to push further toward development of the water la Is In the 
second and third years of the Project. 

In addition to the development of materia Ir, t>\e dissemination 
activities include a "demonstration" aspect for visitors to the program 
and presentation of the model at conferences and meetings. 
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To give an «xampl« of » Cnao Study, n preaet tAr. ton made by 
Ann Wtlborn, a supervisor In the Kftarning Lab uill be Included as follows: 

1. THE GRADUATE STUDEWT 

J«ne is 4 nukture womon who is IntrosiKict ivo and «»oinewhat verbally 
guarded In her contacts with others particularly In terms of her personal 
life. She is highly Intelligent and witty. There is a slight tinge of 
cynicism on the surface. But undernsath» if one is fortunate enough to 
know her well (and this Is not easy), one finds encYmous sensitivity, 
warmth and a beautiful, almost naive sentimentality. Although she has 
imich insight Into herself and others, she Is often reluctant to express 
herself, particularly In the presence of more asscttive personalities. 
One gets the feeling that her silence in no way is a wlthdrawiil. She Is 
a keen observer and a keen listener, rare qualities that are extremely 
valuable In her work. 

She chooses her words carefully and is low-Keyed and gentle in her 
approach to children. She has about her at times a quality of sadness. 
She is realistically self -quest ion ing and self-critical and responds posi- 
tively to suggestions without In any way feeling threatened. If anything, 
she is somewhat: hard on herself, forever searching for a better way and 
asking of herself how she wight h.'»ve done better. 

She Is hJRhly organlssed and structured without being rigid and is, 
in fact, flexible and spontaneous. 

She Is able to shift gears, to selie tne momnt so to speak, and to 
use it creatively to tench. She has an impressive ability to take advan- 
tsgs of an unexpected happening and to turn it into a learning experience. 
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These f^tialitUs vlll beconws droronttcnUy appf»n»nt i€ 1 am able 
to do Justice to the quality of her work In ry rre$«nt«t loin 
Bacfcground 

Jine was born in England nnd spent tim^ reach inj» elementary school 
there. She graduated from Columbia University having majored in English 
and has completed her course work at Bankstreet, Her independent study 
will be a case study of Bill and she will supervise In the Practicura 
next semester. Her fleldwork was with 58 and 63 at Bnnkatreet and at 
the St. Luke's Therapeutic Nursery, She also did volunteer work both 
at St. Luke* 8 and at the Reece School where she worked with emotionally 
disturbed pre-school children. She has just begun privately tutoring 
childr«in with learning problems. 

She took the Practicum with the hope of galninp tnore knowledge and 
experience in working with "learning disabled" children. She felt that in 
order to grow professionally » since most of her background had been with 
emotionally disturbed youngsters, that she needed to focus more directly 
on the processes of learning and on techniques of dl*.jUnn with deviations 
in the»e processes. 
Type ot Ch ild Desired 

Thus, Jan** expressed the desire to work with n child with reading 
problems. 1 waj» present at the time of her first interview with Bill and 
1 sensed an Immediate rapport. Perhap.- t too am b&lng sentimental in 
nry reflections hut there scctnod to me ro be a mutual attraction between 
this very small und soft-spoken child (who exhibited quality of helplcss- 
n«s») and this very soft-spoken nurturing woman. I must mention here two 
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additional details which 1 to be worth nottn^. tsine has no children 

of her own, and In th« beginning of the semester Jane's own mother 
pasted away. I will not el.ibornte on what 1 feel to be the significance 
of these facts but will only cxpr€>as my belief that tmy provide an 
additional ditnension to the celatiot^ship which dcveloppd between Bill 
and Jane, 

DurinR their brief meeting Jane read a story to Bill (this 
activity continued over the year to be one of great md ncanlngtul 
sharing between the two and one which was to become n rltu«l in their 
sessions together). Bill was well focused and involved. Although we 
noted an Articulation problem and a somewhat passive, quality to his 
contaunication, his vocabulary was excellent. - 

Although his teacher indicated (as did his wwthor) that Bill was 
distractable, somewhat hyperactive and frequently diff icult to control, 
we obsorvid none of this. School reports described him as a non-reader. 
Jane whs quite clear in her preference for working wJth this child and 
was delighted when he was chosen. 
The Match ( Tutor and Child) 

Although 1 was not Involved In the matching process, for some 
reason there was little doubt in my mind that this would indeed be the 
match. 1 thlnV this conclu«Jlon wnn based on my rul feeling about the 
manner in which tho two related, as well as my faltn In the knowledge 
and sensitivity of these making the choices. 
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Pfdtctto ns fof Growth ol Child and Tytor 

My predletloim for growth were extremely positive, both because 
of wy belief In our model and because of my «tronR Imprenslon that 
J«ne*t style was completely compatible with our appTToac.h, 
Concerns 

We know very little of Blll*s background «n<l tKls wns of great 
concern to we as well as to Jane. Such concerns we were later to find 
out were well founded. 
Bill*8 Background 

Bit by bit in their early weeks together Jane learned sotne of the 
details of Bill's history. Much of this wa«» reveaWd to Jane by Bill's 
teacher who became Increasingly coimrninlcatlve with h?»'' 

8111 Is an adopted child. Information about hts biological family 
and prenatal history Is not avail?.ble. It Is assuned by the teacher that 
he Is the product of an Interracial union. His adopt tv<? parents are 
white. There are two older natural children. Rill wnp adopted at a 
time when the marriage was undergoing many difficulties with tne hope that 
the new baby would bring the cotiple closer together. Such was not the 
case and the m;irrlage ended In divorce. Bill's fathsr who was a physician 
remarried and all of the children 'tpent time with him ,ind his wite. A 
few years ano BIH'k adoptive fnthor committed suicide by injecting 
hliwself with an overdose of demer.*«l. Bill and his Siblings still maintain 
contact with the second wife ot the adoptive father. This is reportedly a 
positive rttlat)onship. Interviews wJth his adoptive mother revealed that she 
It not certain as to whether or not Bill knows that he vas adopted. Addi- 
tionally* it in \wr belief thJit all of the children think that their 
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father's <le«th w«.«« an accident. Our Q vn,contac_tg^wltj> J^^^^ to 
jchft op inion th at hi s ^wayen«8 ^j)f _theoe_very_li^^^^ keen > 
• Ibfcl^ confused. Moreover » nig mnnv cmwersAtlonn ^UJ» Jane .involving 
the subject of racial differencoa «'n.ricnte much coT\c»»rii regardl-ng his 
own identity. 
The Proces s 

Jane's priority was, of course, to astablish n wirm and trusting 
relationship with BUI. She immediately sensed his fearfulness ot 
relating to others and the careful distance that he kept, she accepted 
this without feeling (as son»e might) rejected, and rosppcted his need 
to defend himself in this manner. In order to better understt-ind this 
very complicated child, she begfln to assess his weakneascs, his strengths, 
and ht'i style with a variety of innovative and non -tbrentening activities. 
EXAMPLK; Bill had been playing with the miniature tov animals that are 
part ot: the several beautiful games that Jane devised- She was Interested 
in determining his dominance and asked him to prert^fvl that he was a 
hunter who wns out shooting wild animals. She rol-J>d np a piece of 
paper, telllnf, him that this was his spygl s. SVie t\^kcd him to close 
his ey*?s whllo she hid some of th'* small animals about the room. Then she 
asked him to put thp spyglass to his eye and to tr^ to tind the animals. 
He thorouahlv enjoved the Raw? as h? did the pretend football game that 
toUowed (in whJcii h** paR!»ed ami kicked an imagln?ii-y hall). With these 
non-threatoniuR nctlvltle«, Irtm* wt«? able to get a ;»reat deal of 
Inf orm.it i<->n. 



Deacriptlon of Bill 

0,0. B*; 10/2/70; GA at Intake - 7 

There are many Bille. Perhn|>s this is one of the inost signifi- 
cant observations that I can tMk<». His tooodn .-jnd, lnd<»«d, his very 
tempo shift dramatically. Envi ronmcntal factors j^reotly Influence these 
Shifts. Thtis^ In describing hlm^ T will do so In teims of his belwvlor 
in the very supportive am str\ictured situation with which J.^ine provided 
him. 

Physical Appearance 

Small ( appears physically like a 5-year -old, handsome, neatly 
dressed) . 

Temperamen t 

Hlj5hly focused (1-to-l setting) 
Pers Istent 

Perfect ion is tic sometimes overly* This internet Ing with 
his feelings of Inadequacy produced defeatism and withdrawal 

Distrac table in overly fitim«ilating situations (f^b^jerved at 
tirst party) 



Aftect ^ Emotional Developmen t 

Frequent mood shifts; te«rftl> passive^ afrivid to risk involvement 
Little eye contact 

Or open> spontaneous, charmlng^^good eye cortt^^ct 

Shifts from aggressive to regressive (Infinitilo) 

Shifts from quality of helplessness to indeipen^^cncc 

Asks many significant questions of Jano (fefel^i free to do so) 

He's like his tutor and Is qnostioner 

Soci al 

Difficulty relating to peers 

Competitive (bat expressed feelings ot inadequacy due to his size) 
Generally relates to adults with caution but Is at times 

surprisingly open 
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Expressive Langua ge 

Articulation difficulties (delayed dcvelopn^t) 
Infantile quality and syntax. This is not Consistent. 

Sometimes extremely aophisticated . Passive quality but 

sometimes very expressive and spontaneous 

Receptive Lan^ ua ft e 

Excellent ability to follow directions 
Concepts 

Excellent number concepts; able to categoriize, predict logically 

and generalize 
Some concrete thinking evidenced 

Gross Motor 

Awkward « clumsy gate 
Fine Motor (righthanded) 

Extreme tension in pencil grip 

nt^da to put much energy and effort in fine motor tasks 
(See Dr. Migel*s report on next page) 

Auditory Modality 

Difficulty dlacriminating short vowel sounds 

Auditory sequential memory; possible processing difficulties 

Visual 

Some weakness noted in visual memory 
A cademic Development 

Strong In n».»th concepts 5-5/78 PIAT Math 
Reading and spelling poor (comprehension good) 
Poor sight vocabulary 

Began «« non-render; now able to decode pJinj»lo 1 -letter linguistic 

pattftrnn (nv»t, imn, cnp) 
Reading first nrnde hfvol; h.-^s developed some sight vocabulary 
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Dr. Mlg«l*8 Evaluation 

1» Hacurational delay (generally at 6-yedr level) 

Delayed motorically (Gross and Fine w>tor del lyod) 
Overflow noted in some tasks 

2. Might have been premature high risk infant. This combined 
with environmental problems may be significant factor in child's 
development. 

3. We 11. -focused, persistent, well related during interview 
General De s cription of Tutorials 

Jane exhibits both flexibility and structure^ Her planning is well 
organ t2ed and creative. Each session is linked to the next so that the 
entire yewr was beautifully and appropriately coordinated. She recog- 
nized Bill's need tor repetition and reinforcement and d<»veloped a 
variety of entertaining and non-threatening activities to provide him with 
this. She ia low-keyed and warm. She makes beautifnl original 
materials. She chooses her words carefully and Knows the value of 
silence (ahe does not feel the need to keep up the verbal interaction 
recognizing that well-placed silence is very positive). She is very 
sensitive to Bill's needs and quick to pick up on Ms verbal and non- 
verbal clues. Her timing is b^^autiful. Ihe does not rtmh in impulsively, 
but weighn hftr actions and words with care. She is ^>ware of this child's 
emotional difficulties and xxnos groat control and discretion so as not 
to open up a random's box. * 

Bill nnd .}an«» both possess .uul nnpreciat?; a s«^nse of humor. They 
work seriously together but they hnve a wonderful ability to play (they 
fre<)u«ntly nim\ toneth<»r to Tf>du--f^ ti^nsfon for Bill). 
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June was «warc ot what caused Bill anxiety anA stmictuted their 
•€tt«loo« in a way wiilch reduced the poaslblUty of the occurrence of 
•uch anxiety. She Is able to help him to shift to am>t;her activity 
without being arbitrary* 

Her maturity* her wisdom, her orientation, k<^t restraint, and her 
spontaneity combined to make the tutor ia Is moving to be observed, and of 
undoubtedly tremendous impact and value to both Jafte and Bill. 
Videotapes 

The videotapes exemplified all of what I have described . In the 
composite it l« particularly Interesting to trace rhe f»rowth of crust 
between the two (the change In Bill *s af tect and hJ-s Increased eye 
contact). The tapes clearly convey the extraordinary qunlity of their 
interaction and the Importance of their relationshi >. Also in observing 
these tapes^ one comes aware of Jane's masterful tiWnR nnrt sensitive 
choice of words. One senses the rot^gic of a beauttfu.1 match. 

Bill's language patterns and his mood contrasts are also highly 
visible in the tapes. His problems with aggression, fears about death, 
and concerns with his size and his academic inadequac are also very 
clear. 

Jane's ibillty to stnnd back and allow Bill 3p.ic»; and silence is 
dramatically illustrated Inthe segment on the compo'j ite where he looks 
at the book without words. 

It is impossible for m« in the time and space' available to describe 
Janis*s log, which reflects p<»tfectly nnd totally the quality and content 
of har work as well as t;he nrowth of a moat beautiful relationship. 

^0 , ' 
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Thut, following ft very brief descrtption, 1 will |Tr«Rt»nt: some quotes 
which 1 feel will Illustrate in pirr wh*it happened to these two 
individuals in their months together . Jane throuRho«»t, her log asks 
many Important questions. She is self -critlc«l utA r*»c.ognlnes when she 
has "goofed". At the same time she has faith in h«r .nbillty to gr v 
and inwed lately suggests what she will do about her 'Vof" (Her word not 
mine). In reading her log, I found myself both laughlnR and crying. 
Her work Is integrated and creative. The therapeutic nature of this 
relationship is clear as is the educational. One does not often have 
the opportunity to see such a beautiful balance in operation. Before 
presenting quotes from the log, I should mention the (act Chat Jane 
audiotapes ench tutorial session, thus she has the opportunity before 
logging the session to re-examine their content. 
Growth of Insig hts and Trust (Information from Jan ets Lor) 
2nd Session 

Jane observed the beginning of the "silly" behavior which 
frequently occurred during their sessions. When certain tasks 
are presented in which he feels Insecure, the silliness occurs. 
Jane picks up his frustration and talks directly with him 
about it. 

5th Sess ion 

She notes "When he gets into an area where h? Is not so sure 
of himself, he becomes more impulsive and bs he begins to do 
poorly, thf anxiety grows and the impulslvity increases," 

"My feeling is that he is in need of and wants structure and 
responds well to it. I'm sure from seeing his reactions to the 
other boys that in th« classroom he is constantly .aware of 
and Interacting with the other kids and thus cannot focus on 
any task." 
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S^ntlttvitv to Ht« Wee da and &ty\^ 

3mim a«kt if should f inlih a story she's been reading or 
vhether she should stop and finish it next week*. 'He wants to 
finish now. 1 feel his need to end somctVtng appropriately is a 
good indication of his own sense of order will be a 
valtiabltt asset In his learning process.** 

Motlng his interest in labels and in being r«ad to, sure 
h« wants very Much to read." 

Awareness of Hli Weed for Success 

•'I told him that 1 had heard something fantastic about him from 
Ann with whom he had met last week. I told him that I knew he 
could read soiia words and how great that was. 1 told him that 
I had made him a book and that I had the feeling he would read 
all the words in It." (She shows him the book "At" family.) 
She knew he could read this. "He read it aJ I and I said, 'Bill, 
you've been holding out on we.' 1 tickled him in i:he tuiwiiy. 
I often put iny arm around his snoulder ana tossled his hair 
and he accepts that. But this time he gigRl«d and seemed 
pleased by this physical contact." 

Self -Critic ism and Self -Awaren ess 

•'This l*m afraid was a real mistake on my part and I'm angry 
with myself that 1 was being so precious about my materials. 
Xt would have been so good for him to have had it, but 1 will 
make him 'Dan the Man' next week. 1 can only hope I 

didn't miss my chance." She forgot some of her materials and 
as she was looking through her tnings she said, "What a dummy 
I am to have forgotten the paper." In a ve"ry quiet voice Bill 
said, •'You're not a dummy." ("I really did not hear this until 
1 d played, my tapes of the session and was «:ruck by the sadness 
in Bill's tone when he said it.") 

"I told him how proud I was tliat he knows so mny words and how 
well he'd done In reading two whole books. "That's very good," 
I said^ On the tape I heard a very faint "no." He obviously 
does not feel at all good about himself. 
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U%^\opmx\t of Trust 

gAv« him a book which he had r^ad the w€ek btf or* knowing 
how nmh he enjoys repeating things that he succeeded et*** She docsn^t 
tell hlia heU wrong when he makes a mistake but rather ^she provides 
hlai with a strategy* A way of corirecttng himself. 

^Hlhen he made a mistake and said *'Nan'^ for Nat/' I pointed to the 
T and said the last letter is important and it^s important to look at 
ell the letters^" Then he self -corrected ♦ 

Back at ?*S. 7S Bill says that he can go back to his classroom 
by himself « **I said It was a Bankstreet rule we had to take tne kids 
all the way back to the classroom^ X did not want blm to think I 
did not trust him J* 

Growth o f In stjBht Into Way That He Operates 

She is able to pick up on the behavioral clu^s th^tt he gives 
in regard to his emotional needs and he comes more and mote aware of^ 
his vulnerability^ She asks, *Vhen should I step in? How much 
should I talk about these things?" She doesn*t impulsively rush in« 
She knows the importance of choosing her words can^fiilly^ 

*Vith such a poor self -image it is to be expected that Bill will 
find it hard to accept compliments* Does one just pour them on whenever 
they are appropriate or should 1 talk to him about thls^ I feel he might 
be willing to hear/' She again asks the important questions and 1 think 
then knows the answers « 

Janets Abil i ty to Utilize Every Aspect of t he LeamLnu Situation 

During a rhyming gan>e they were working with words with a ll at 
the end* Thev arrived at the word tall * Jane notes, "1 asked if he knew 
what tall was and asked how tall is Bill? Bill replied^ *little** 1 
said you^re not; letS measure you. Bill replied^ want to be big**" 
Jane had a tape measure (she was prepared for this) • She measured him 
and wrote it down*-4*2'** They both read this several times, 'lie was very 
subdued*^* Jiine asks in log^ **Is his teasing of hit hoys related to feelings 
of smallness?" 

Therapeutic Nature of Relationship Growa 
Jane Uses Blbllot h erapy 

She reads to him ^.l Mjm<^^^ \^^^^a> sessiion Jo * rot question 
him about the story but rather allows him to listen atad chink it through 
himself 4 She read such books as Grow Boy^ Two*s A Team, There's A Nlght^ 
mare In niy Cloiiet^ etc* 

My FeelinRs 

I remember this little one. when he first came to us, passive and 
fearful, with little eye contact^ afr<iid to risk involvement, and now 1 see 
the growth In this relationship and his giving of himself to it. 
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The»« are }u«t some of the examples of whnt tn^aii by the 

CllnicAl BldRnostlc Teachlnt» M«thoH. The therapeuttc ni l lance that 

developed between adult and child and the sensitivity m\d awareness 

of the adult allowed Jane to provide the Instp.hts and strategies 
that enhanced growth through the emotional, experiential and cognitive 
channels, integrating all aspects of treatment. 
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